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A Partial List of the 510 Schools That Use Graphic Latin 


HIGH SCHOOLS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Akron, Ind. Academy of Notre Dame, Roxbury, Mass. 
Albion, Mich. ‘ the Sacred Heart, Boston. 
Anthon, Iowa St. Louis. 
Ariel, Pa. “ “Visitation, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Arlington, Ind. All Saints School, Sioux City, So. Dak. 
Arlington, Mass. Miss Barstow’s School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ashland, Nebr. Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ind. Blackstone College, Blackstone, Va 
Bainbridge, Pa. Brimmer School, The, Boston. 
Baltimore, Md. Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn. 
Bancroft, lowa Buies Creek Academy, Buies Creek, N. C. 
Beacon, N. Y. Cascadilla School, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Belleville, N. J. Ceaderville College, Ceaderville, O. 
Belmond, Iowa Centenary College, Shreveport, La. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Berrien Springs, Mich. College of the Incarnate Word, San Antonio, Texas 


Biddeford, Me. College of St. Elizabeth, Convent, N. J. 

Black River Falls, Wis. Columbian College, Westminster, B. C., Can. 

Bloomfield, Nebr. Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 

Bonesteel, So. Dak. Country Day School, Newton, Mass. 

Brattleboro, Vt. Country Day School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Bristol, Pa. Miss Craven's School, Newark, N. J. 

Brookfield, Mo. Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 

Butler, N. J. Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Butte, Nebr. Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 

Canton, O. DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Caledonia, O. East Carolina Teachers’ Training School, Greeneville, N. C. 

Cambridge. Mass. Franklin School, Cincinnati, O. 

Carey, O. Ga. Normal and Industrial College, Milledgeville, Ga. . 
Catasauqua, Pa. Georgetown Visitation Convent, Washington, D. C. | 
Central City, Ky. Girls’ Collegiate School, Los Angeles, Calif. i 
Chelsea, Mass. Groton School, Groton, Mass. H 
Chicopee, Mass. Gunston Hall, Washington, D. C. 

Cincinnati, O. Hawken School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Clarksburg, W. Va. Henderson-Brown College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Clark’s Summit, Pa. Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. — . 


Watch for the Announcement of Large Wall Charts of Graphic Latin. 


JOHN C. GREEN, Jr. 
Latin Instuctor, Buarn ACADEMY BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. 
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For the Study of Greek Composition 


PEARSON’S GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION 


By Henry Carr PEARSON, Principal, Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 187 pages with vocabulary. 


This book covers all the admission require- 
ments of all the colleges. It gives a thorough 
and systematic study of the essentials of syntax 
with abundant practice in translating connected, 
idiomatic English. 


GLEASON’S GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION FOR SCHOOLS 
(Smyth's Greek Series) 
By Clarence W. Grrason, A.M., Master of 
Greek and Latin, Roxbury School, Boston. 155 
pages with vocabulary. 


Meets the usual college entrance requirements. 
The summary of grammar is taken from the four 
leading Grammars. Its exercises are simple and 
well-graded. 


FLAGG’S WRITER OF ATTIC PROSE 


By Isaac FLAGG, Ph.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, University of 
California. 228 pages with vocabulary. 


Although intended for pupils who are reading the Anabasis, this book also provides 
advanced students with excellent practice in writing Greek. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


ss 


Three Points of Superiority G 
D’OOGE AND EASTMAN’S 


Caesar in Gaul 


<7 
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t 
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‘There are several ideas embodied in D’Ooge and Eastman’s 
‘Cesar in Gaul’ that appeal to me: a wide range of Cesar 
material is offered to the choice of the teacher; everything 
necessary is contained in one book; to the pupil the impos- 
sible indirect discourse is rendered direct in the first part of 
the book, and Casar’s own words, in indirect discourse, are 


relegated to the eid of the book. 


I think that the book 


should have a successful run in our schools.”’ 
J. L. Cuatuts, Instructor in Latin, 


High School, Penn Yan, N. Y. 


Ginn and Company 


70 Firth AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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THE VESTAL VIRGINS OF ANCIENT ROME! 


The classicist who is interested in the Vestal Virgins 
should begin his studies by reading Justus Lipsius’s 
De Vesta et Vestalibus Syntagma. There is a separate 
edition, perhaps more than one, but the writer has seen 
it only as it appears on pages 1073-1116 of Volume 3 of 
Lipsius’s Opera Omnia, which bears the imprint 
“Vesaliae 1675"’. Joest Lips was an adequate scholar. 
Considering the editions, indexes, and lexicons existing 
in his days he covered the subject unsurpassably. 

Wilhelm Rein, in his Das Criminalrecht der R6mer, 
869, 870, 876-879 (Leipzig, 1844), gives some valuable 
information and references; by no means to be neg- 
lected, either, are his two articles in Pauly’s old Real- 
Encyclopadie (Stuttgart, 1852): Incestus,° 4.120-122; 
Vestales, 6.2499-2509. 

Pages 269-342, and 416-448 of Dr. August Preuner’s 
Hestia-Vesta (Tubingen, 1864), will repay perusal. 

Worth looking at is the monograph Vesta und die 
Penaten, on pages 155-177 of the third edition of L. 
Preller, ROmische Mythologie, by H. Jordan (Berlin, 
Weidmann, 1881). 

Vesta e Vestali, by Constantino Maes (Rome, 1882), 
should be inspected. 

The article on the Vestals on pages 336-347 of Volume 
3 of Joachim Marquardt’s Romische Staatsverwaltung, 
in the second edition, by George Wissowa, which is the 
sixth volume of Marquardt and Mommsen’s Handbuch 
der Rémischen Alterttimer (Leipzig, 1885), is a model 
of terse, full, and lucid presentation. 

H. Jordan has assembled readable information about 
the Vestals on pages 40-72 of his Der Tempel der Vesta 
und das Haus der Vestalinnen (Berlin, 1886). 

On pages 281-302 of Volume 51, Neue Folge (1896), 
of the Rheinisches Museum will be found a capable 
article, Die Amtstracht der Vestalinnen, by Hans 
Dragendorff. 

No one should miss Miss Esther Boise Van Deman’s 
article, The Value of the Vestal Statues as Originals 
(American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, 
Volume 12 [1908], 324-342). Her admirable treatise, 
The Atrium Vestae (Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 1899), completely supersedes all that had been 
published concerning the House of the Vestals, and 
makes unnecessary any reference to Lanciani’s L’Atrio 
de Vesta, on pages 434-487 of the Notizie degli Scavi 
1The purpose of this paper is to give control of the hterature 


bearing on the Vestal Virgins and to list the primary source: o 
our knowledge of them. 


d’Antichita, 1883; or any further reference to Jordan's 
Der Tempel der Vesta (see above); or any at all to 
J. H. Middleton’s The Temple and Atrium of Vesta 
and the Regia, in Archaeologia 49 (1886), 391-423; 
or to Hans Auer’s Der Tempel der Vesta und das Haus 
der Vestalinnen (Vienna, 1888). 

Students who are limited to English can find som- 
thing in Ramsay and Fowler’s article Vestales, on pages 
940-944 of Volume 2 of Smith, Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities? (1891); something more on page 
537 of F. Hueffer’s translation of Guhl and Koner’s 
The Life of the Grecks and Romans (1875); much 
here and there in Lanciani’s Pagan and Christian Rome 
(1893); and yet more on pages 217-220 of J. F. and 
F. Muirhead’s translation of W. Helbig’s Guide to the 
Public Collections of Classical Antiquities in Rome 
(Leipzig, 1895). 

Nota little has been printed which, while not directly 
dealing with the Vestals, yet throws light on them or 
on their environment. Worth reading is what is said 
of Vesta on pages 110-121 of J. A. Hartung’s Der 
Religion der Romer (Erlangen, 1836); on pages 620- 
636 of R. F. Klausen’s Aeneas und die Penaten (1840); 
on pages 156-161 of Dr. George Wissowa’s Religion 
und Kultus der Rémer? (in Miller’s Handbuch, 1912). 

Concerning the surroundings of the Vestals some- 
thing might even yet be gleaned from Nibby’s Roma 
Antica (1838), 87-96; something from H. Jordan's 
Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum (Weidmann, 
Berlin, 1885); from pages 181-206 of J. H. Middle- 
ton’s Ancient Rome in 1885 and fom pages 307-329 
of Volume 1 of his work, The Remains of Ancient 
Rome (1892). There is also something to be learned 
or gleaned from Volume 3 of Marquardt’s Rémische 
Staatsverwaltung, mentioned above: see 159 (atrium); 
180 (infula); 213-214 (antistes); 250-251 (penus); 
314-315 (capere). 

This about covers the modern literature touching 
the Vestals. It should be stated, however, that the 
investigation on which this monograph is based termi- 
nated on July 27, 1914; and that, since that date, 
the writer has paid no attention to new material 
published concerning the Vestals, if any there has been. 

The primary sources of our knowledge of the Vestals 
fall under five heads: (1) sculpture, including statuary, 
reliefs, carvings, and gems; (2) coins; (3) inscriptions: 
(4) passages in anonymous ancient writings; (5) 
citations fiom classical authors. 

(1) The sculptures and what can be learned from 
them are discussed in the writings of Dragendorff, 
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Helbig, Lanciani, Lipsius, and Middleton, named 
above, and especially in Miss Van Deman’s article on 
the statues. 

(2) About 121 coins are known which refer in a more 
or less vague fashion to Vestals, to Vesta,.or to Vesta’s 
Temple, and from which inferences may be drawn 
adding to our knowledge concerning the Vestals. 
Ten of these coins are figured or described in Ernest 
Babelon’s Monnaies de la Republique Romaine (Paris, 
1885; generally cited as Babelon, Monnaies Con- 
sulaires). These are: Volume I, 324, XXIII, Cassia 
I; 331, XXIII, Cassia, 8, 9, 10, 11; 354, XXVI, 
Claudia or Clodia, 12; 473; II, 143, LX XXII, Livineia, 
7; II, 275; Il, 473, CLXI, Sulpicia, 6. One hundred 
and eleven are figured or described in Cohen and 
Feuardent’s Description Historique des Monnaies 
frappées sous L’Empire Romain (generally cited as 
Medailles Imperiales). These are Volume I, page 
339, Galba, 309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 314; I, 343, Galba, 
364; I, 348, Galba, 404; I, 350, Galba, 432, 434: I, 
363, Vitellius, 89, 90, 91; I, 412, 413, Vespasian, 572- 
581; I, 456, 457, Titus, 340-351; I, 467, Julia. Titus’s 
daughter, 15-18; I, 520, 521, Domitian, 611-616; 
II, 85, 86, Trajan, 644, 645; II, 97, Plotina, 10, 11; 
II, 227, Hadrian, 1450; II, 252-254, Sabina, 64-68, 
78-87; II, 435, 436, Faustina the Elder, 285-293; 
II, 441, 442, Faustina the Elder, 318; III, 129, Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus, 2; III, 161, Faustina the 
Younger, 284-286; III, 222, Lucilla, 92; III, 386, 
Crispina, 45; IV, 123, 124, Julia Domna, 220-236; 
IV, 125, 126, Julia Domna, 239-248; IV, 169, 170, 
Caracalla, 249-251. 

(3) There are about 59 inscriptions which wholly 
concern the Vestals or throw light on them or of which 
portions relate tothem. In the Monumentum Ancyra- 
num are two passages which touch on them; in Momm- 
sen’s 1865 edition, page LX XII, lines 29-33 and 38-41 
(also in C. I. L. 1, pages 404 ff.). Then there are 
Orelli 1811 and 2802. In C. I. L. the inscriptions 
concerning the Vestals are 1.206, 6.787, 788, 1778, 
1779, 2127-2148, 2150, 2158, 14, 672, 32, 403-32, 428. 
Of Volume 6, pages 3296-3300, on which appear 
inscriptions 32, 403-32, 428, pretty well cover the subject 
of inscriptions relating to the Vestals. 


(4) Some ten passages in anonymous ancient 
writings touch on the Vestals or throw light on their 
circumstances. These are Agrorum Quae Sit In- 
spectio, B, 82, B, 83 (Die Schriften der Rémischen 
Feldmesser, F. Blume, K. Lachmann, und A. Rudorff, 
2.283); Chronicon Paschale, p. 175 and p. 249 (Corpus 
Seriptorum Historiae Byzantinae, Volume 16, Bonn, 
1832, ed. Dindorff, Volume 1, pages 331 and 466); 
Codex Theodosianus, XIII, III, VIII; Liber Colonia- 
rum, II, A, 104 (same collection as Agrorum Quae Sit 
Inspetio, cited above, II, 235, lines 4-7); Scholia 


Bobiensia (ed. Orelli), 2.329; Scholiast to Juvenal, 
Satires 4.10; Scriptores Rerum Mythicarum, 3, 13, 


page 247, 7; 


Vetus Orbis Descriptio (Geographi 


Graeci Minores, ed. K. Miller, Paris, Didot , 1871, 2. 
525). 

(5) Thereare at least 249 passages from 64 classical 
authors, 15 Greek and 49 Latin, which concern the 
Vestals. These are as follows: 

Acro, Schol. in Horace, Carm. 1.31.11; Ambrosius, 
Epistula 18.12-13, Contra Symmachum 2. Epistula 
18, De Virginibus 2.4; Appian, De Bello Civili 1. 
54, 236, 237, 3-92, 5.73; Arnobius, Adversus Gentes 
4-35; Asconius in Milonianum 46, Oratio in Toga 
Candida; Augustinus, De Civitate Dei 3. 5, 18, 28, Io. 
16, 22. 11; Aurelius Victor, De Viris Illustribus 46. 2; 
Ausonius, Epistulae 7. 2. 2; Cedrenus, Hist. Comp. I, 
p. 148, A (p. 259); Cicero, Ad Att. 1. 13. 3, De Legibus 
2. 20, 29, Cat. 3. 9, Pro Caelio 34, De Domo Sua 136, 
144, Pro Fonteio, 46 (36), 47 (37), 48 (38), D2 Harusp. 
Resp. 13, 37, Pro Murena 73, Philippica 11. 24, Pro 
Scauro 48, De Republica 3. 17° Dio Cassius, fragment 
XCI, A. U. C. 640, 37. 35, 45, 42. 31, 47- 19, 48. 12, 19, 
37, 45, 51. 19, 54. 24, 27, §5. 22, 56. 10, 60. 5, 65. 18, 67. 
3,77- 16, 79.9; Dionysius 1. 38. 2, 1. 69, 76, 77, 2. 64-59, 
3. 67, 8. 89, 9. 40; Eusebius, Chronicorum, Olymp. 74, 
Lib. II, Olymp. 215 Lib. II, Olymp. 217; Praeparatio 
Evangelica, 4. 2. 9, p. 135, a; Festus, s. vv. Argacos, 
Armita, Casta, Ignis, Muries, Penus, Probrum, Scelera- 
tus Campus, Semis, Sex, Suffibulum; Firmicus Mater- 
nus, Libri De Errore Profanarum 14. 3; Florus, Epi- 
tome I. 2. 3, I. 13. II-12, 3. 21; Fronto, p. 149; Gaius 
I. 130, 145; Gellius, Noctes Atticae 1. 12, 7 (6). 7. 2,7 
(6). 7. 4, 9. 15, 31; Herodian 1.11. 4-5, 1. 14, 4. 6.9, 5. 
6. 2; Horace, Carm. 1. 2. 26 ff., 3. 30. 9; Hyginus, De 
Limitibus, G, 135, B, 105; Julian, Orationes, IV, p. 155, 
A, V, p. 160; Juvenal 4. 10; Lactantius, Institutiones 
2.7, 3. 20. 4; Lampridius, Elagabalus 6; Livy 1. 20. 3, 
2. 43. 11, 4. 44, §. 390. §. 40, §. $2, 20. 4, 8. 15, 
Periocha 14, 20, 22. 57, 28. 11, Epitome 63; Lucan, 
Pharsalia I. 551, 579-598, 9. 993-994; Lydus, De 
Mensibus 4. 59; Macrobius, Saturnalia 1. 10. 5—6, 1. 12. 
6, 1. 17. 15, 3.13. 11; Minucius Felix, Octavius 25. 10- 
11; Nonius Marcellus, s. v. Salis, p. 223, M; Julius 
Obsequens, Libri Prodigiorum 62. 62, 92. 35 (37); 
Orosius, Adversus Paganos 4.11, 7. 16, Historiae 2. 8. 13, 
3-9. 5, 4. 2. 8, 4. §.9, §- 15. 22, 6. 3.1; Ovid, Fasti3. 11- 
14, 135-146, 415-428, 4. 629-640, 721-736, 943-954, 5- 
147-158, 621-634, 6. 249-348, 395-460, 711-716, 
Tristia 1. 28-30; Paulanus Nolanus, Poema Ultimum 
142-145; Paulus Diaconus, Historia Miscella, 796, C; 
Persius, Satires 2. 59-60; Philocalus, Calendar, Febru- 
ary 13, June 7, June 15; Pliny, Epistles 4. 11, 7. 19; 
Pliny, N. H. 16. 235, 17. 12, 18. 13, 28. 39, 33. 25, 34- 13; 
Plutarch, An Seni sit gerenda Respublica 24, De 
Inimicorum Utilitate 6, Quaestiones Romanae 83, 96, 
Vitae, Antoninus 21, Antonius 58, Camillus 20-21, 
Cato 20, Crassus 1, Cicero 19, Fabius Maximus 18, 
Numa 9-10, 13, Poplicola 8, Romulus 22, Tiberius 
Gracchus 15; Propertius 5. 11, 51-54; Prudentius, 
Peristephanon, Hymn II, 509-512, 525-528, Contra 
Symmachum 1. 909-912, 2. 1063-1112, Seneca, De Otio 
2. 29, De Providentia 1. 5. 3; Seneca, Controversiae I. 
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2, 6. 8; Servius on Vergil, Aeneid 3.12, 7. 150, 153, 8. 
190, 9. 4, 10. 228, I1. 206, 339, 12. 303, Eclogues 8.82; 
Siculus Flaccus, p. 162; Silius Italicus, Punica 1. 542, 
543, 17- 33-45; Solinus 1. 35; Sozomenus, Hist. Eccl. 
1.9; Spartianus, Didius Julianus 6. 5; Statius, Silvae 1. 
I. 32-36, Thebaid 2. 739, 740; Suetonius, Augustus 31, 
44, 101, Domitian 8, Julius Caesar 1, 83, Nero 12, 28, 
Tiberius 2, 76, Vitellius 16; Suidas, Lexicon, s. vv. 
Augustus, Numa; Symmachus, Epistulae 2. 36, 9. 108, 
147, 148, Relationes 3; Syncellus, p. 343; Tacitus, 
Annales 1. 8, 2. 34, 86, 3. 69, 4. 16, 64, II. 32, 12. 42, 15. 
22, 36, 41, Historiae 3. 81, 4. 53; Tertullian, De Specta- 
culis 5, Ad Uxorem 1. 6; Trebellius Pollio, Valeriani 
Duo 6. (2). 6; Ulpian, Fragments 10. 5; Valerius 
Maximus I. I. 6, 7, 10, I. 4. 4, 1. 8. 11, 3. 7.9, 4. 4. II, 
5. 4.6, 8 1.5; Varro, De Lingua Latina 6. 17, 21, 32; 
Zonaras 4. 23, C, 7.8; Zosimus 5. 38. 

Really vital among these 249 citations are twenty-six 
from cighteen authors, five Greek and thirteen Latin, 
as follows: Ambrosius, Epistula 18. 12-13, De Virgini- 
bus 2. 4; Augustinus, De Civitate Dei 22. 11; Diony- 
sius 2. 64-69, 3. 67; Festus, s. vv. Ignis 22, Muries; 
Gellius, Noctes Atticae 1. 12, 7 (6). 7. 4; Livy 5. 40, 28. 
11; Macrobius, Saturnalia 3. 13. 11; Ovid, Fasti 6 
249-348, 395-460; Pliny, Epistles 4. 11; Plutarch, 
Quaestiones Romanae 96, Camillus 21, Numa 9-10; 
Prudentius, Contra Symmachum 2. 1063-1112; Servius 
on Vergil, Aeneid 11. 206; Suidas, Lexicon, s. v. Numa 
(Noumas); Symmachus, Relationes, III; Tacitus, An- 
nales 2. 86; Valerius Maximus 1. 1. 10; Zonaras 7. 8; 
Zosimus 5. 38 (The Last Vestal). 

Anyone mastering these twenty-six passages will have 
mastered all the valuable evidence touching Vestals. 

It is greatly to be desired that some one compile and 
publish a Book of the Vestals, presenting at one view all 
the sources of our knowledge of them. Such a book 
would be laborious to complete and expensive to pro- 
duce. It should contain: 

(1) Plates 

(A) Of all the statuary, reliefs, and gems illus- 
trating the Vestals; 42, 
(B) Of all the coins in any way alluding to 
them, to Vesta, or to her temple; 
(C) Of all the inscriptions concerned with the 
Vestals, or throwing light on them; 


(2) Texts of all such inseviptions, and with each an 
expanded text, amplifying all abbreviations, and an 
adequate translation; 

(3) Texts of all the passages in anonymous Greek or 
Latin works which relate in any way to the Vestals, 
each text with a translation; 

(4) Similar texts and translations of the 249 cita- 
tions from classical authors; 


(5) A chronological list of the known Vestals, with a 
brief summary under each name of what we know of 
her and with references to the statuary, coins, inscrip- 
tions, and citations concerning her; 


(6) An alphabetical list of all the known names of 
Vestals, and a discussion of their relation to Latin 
names in general, and of what we can learn from those 
relations; 

(7) The full text of Lipsius’s De Vesta et Vestalibus 
Syntagma (perhaps followed by excerpts from later 
modern writings touching on the Vestals); 

(8) Three full bibliographies of all modern publica- 
tions helpful towards comprehending what is known of 
the Vestals, of their official home, of their goddess, 
and of her temple—one by titles, arranged alphabeti- 
cally; a second by authors, similarly arranged; anda 
third arranged chronologically. 


Unrversiry ScHoor ror Boys, 
BALTIMORE. Epwarp L. WHITE. 


REVIEWS 


The Dream in Homer and Greek Tragedy. Columbia 
University Dissertation. By William Stuart Mes- 
ser. New York: Columbia University Press 
(1918). Pp. ix + 105. $1.25. 

The writer of this dissertation, which was done under 
the supervision of Professor Knapp, has restricted 
himself to the consideration of the dream as a literary 
device and allows nothing to side-track him, even 
though, as is perfectly obvious, he has at his command 
copious collateral material. The dream played a far 
more important réle in the technique of Greek epic and 
tragedy than it could do in contemporary literature. 
To the reviewer, it seems almost impossible to dis- 
associate a study of the dream as a literary motif from 
the influence which gave it its value in the eyes of the 
poets. The subject is intimately and intricately 
linked with Greek religion, or, to use a term which we 


in retrospect are apt to apply to outworn religious. 


beliefs, with folk-lore. A brief discussion of dream- 
lore would form a fitting introduction to the disserta- 
tion, and would enable the reader to see that the drama- 
tic value of the dream is not overestimated. Even the 
sporadic comments on folk-lore would have more force 
after such a prefatory chapter. The reviewer feels 
sure that, when Dr. Messer comes to sift and classify 
the elements in the dream in Latin literature, as he 
evidently proposes to do, he will be drawn perforce 
into a systematic discussion of folk-lore problems, 
both Greek and Roman. Of course the dissertation is 
for professional classicists, but not even they have an 
intimate and fresh acquaintance with all departments 
of classical philology. 

An illustration of the perils of isolating the literary 
side of the subject may be observed in the remarks on 
page 3 with regard to the well-known dream in the 
second book of the Iliad: 

In this familiar account, note the entire external‘ty, 
the complete objectivity, of the dream. The dream 
is an entity. There is no statement that Agamemnon 
dreamed that Nestor appeared, or that he beheld him 
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in sleep’. And Zeus, too, accosts the dream as h2 
might accost a person. So strongly is this artistic 
personification felt that “Overpos becom 2s almost a prover 
name. 


One must be careful not to give Homer too much 
credit for making an innovation in the treatment of 
this dream or for conscious artistic personification. 
He is simply retaining the characteristic attitude of 
primitive man. In the days of animism, of which 
there are so many traces in the Homeric poems, there 
was no distinction between imagination and reality, 
between things dreamed and things seen. Infact there 
are still peoples that narrate their dream experiences 
as realities? and thereby acquire reputations as most 
accomplished liars. ‘‘When a Cherokee has dream2d 
of being stung by a snake, he is treated just in the same 
way as if he had really been stung’’*. Dr. Messer is 
well aware of such primitive views of dreams (see Note 
230), but attributes to deliberate art what the reviewer 
would ascribe to the survival of a naive outlook on life. 
“To the Greek of old’’, says Tylor‘, ‘‘the dream-soul 
was what to the modern savage it still is’’®. 

An interesting passage on dreams occurs in Od. 19. 
562-567. Of this Dr. Messer says (35) 

The conscious artifice in these lines is showa in the play 
upenthesimilarity of soundin éAépavre, éXepalpovrar, and 
kepdeoo., xpalvovo.—a play which can hardly b> acci- 
dental. 

Lang goes much farther than this and writes’: 


The Homeric explanation, that true dreams come 
through the gate of horn, false dreams through the 
ivory gate, is based merely on a pun in the Greek’. 
Striking confirmation of this possibility can be found 
in an amusing explanation recorded by Servius (on 


Aen. 6.893): 
Physiologia vero hoc habet: per portam corneam oculi 
significantur, qui et cornei sunt coloris et duriores 
ceteris membris, nam frigus non sentiunt, sicut et 
Cicero dicit in libris De Deorum Natura. Per ebur- 
neam vero portam os significatur a dentibus. Et 
scimus quia quae loquimur falsa esse possunt, ea 
vero quae videmus sine dubio vera sunt Ideo Aeneas 
per eburneam emittitur portam. 

The Latin could not, of course, reproduce the Greek 
play, but it finally found a pun available in the two uses 


1The Italics here and in the other quotations from the dissertation 
are Dr. Messer’s. 

*Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3.37. 

‘Ibid. 1.172. 

‘Primitive Culture®, 1.144. 

*Apparently the attitude of contemporary simple-minded Greeks 
has not ch: unged much. Dr. Evans thus describes the experience 
of ‘old Manolis’, who was detaile1 to watch the ‘C ‘up- Bearer’ of 
Knossos during the process of under-plascering: ‘‘Somehow or 
other he feil asleep, but the wrathful saint appeared to him in a 
dream. Waking with a start, he was conscious of a mvsterious 
presence; the animals round began to low and neigh, and ‘there 
were visions about’; ‘pavrdfer’, he said, in summing up his experi- 
ences next morning, ‘the whole place spooks!'’’—Monthly Review, 
March, 1901, 125. 

‘Hastings’ s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 5.32. 

7It may strike some readers as ridiculous to ascribe the orivin 
of a belief to a pun, but we must remember that the typical word- 
play in Homer is not primarily a pun. _ It is something far more 
vital; it is the result of an endeavor to find the true inwardness or 
essence of a word. Even the doctrine of Analogy and Anomaly 
and the science of syntax are by-products of the persistent search 
to find the ‘essence’ of words. 


of cornea, ‘horny’ and ‘cornea’. The Roman explana- 
tion is, then, merely actiolozical. 

Dr. Messer has gathered an interesting collection of 
classical echoes to the ‘gates of dreams’ (44)8. Readers 
of a literary bent will regret that he did not record 
more distant echoes. Classical scholars are coming 
to feel that it is their privilege, if not their duty, to 
employ footnotes to correlate ancient and modern 
material. The reviewer cannot forbear quoting a few 
lines from the Faery Queene (1.40) that hark back to 
the Odyssey: 

Whose double gates he findeth locked fast, 
The one faire fram'd of burnisht yvory, 

The other all with silver overcast; 

And wakeful dozges before them farre do lye, 
Watching to banish Care their enimy, 

Who oft is woat to trouble gentle Sleepe. 

By them the sprite doth pass in quietly, 


And unto Morpheus comes, whom drowned deepe 


In drowsie fit he findes: of nothing he takes keepe". 


The reviewer feels that certain differences between 
dreams in the Iliad and the Odyssey may be more 
fortuitous than significant. For instance, Penelope 
dreams (Od. 19.535-553) that an eagle (Odysseus) 
comes from the mountain and kills twenty geese 
(suitors). Great emphasis is laid by Dr. Messer on the 
allegorical character of this dream as an advance in 
the dream technique (31-34). In the iliad (2.308 ff.) 
the omen of the serpent and sparrows in the plane tree 
is strikingly allegorical. To the reviewer's notion 
Homer could have treated it as a portent dreamed as 
readily as a portent seen. Both omens are vividly 
dramatic. 

A reviewer always likes a few points for captious 
criticism. It is not strange that the word ypnudriouds 
does not appear in Homer (see page 2). The meter 
does not permit it. It would seem that we ought to 
give up the custom ‘made in Germany’ of referring 
to a fifth book of Propertius (see page 44). The five- 
book division is without honor now even in its own 
country, since the Thesaurus Lingae Latinae fails to 
observe ite 

The proof-reading has been done very carefully and 
very successfully. One would prefer, however, to see 
foreign words and short phrases italicized, e.g. in propria 
persona (56), dramatis persona (56), anagnorisis (57), 
deus ex machina (57), Tempelschlaf (58), etc. 

So much space has been devoted by the reviewer 
to criticism, some of which may be due to the persona! 
equation, that but a few lines are left for a general 
survey of the work and its merits. In addition to treat- 
ing the dream as a means of motivation, the thesis 
(Preface vii) 
deals, within the limits of each dream picture, with the 
amplification of the dream, its increasing complexity, 
its growth and refinement, or its decay, as an artistic 
literary device. 


8Additiona!l instances are Ausonius 157.22-26; Claudianus 
27.22-23: Phocas, Carmen De Vita Vergilii 41-42. 


"The [vory Gate of Mortimer Collins is another echo. 
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Some insight into the methods and results of the writer 
may be gotten from a summary, however inadequate. 
As regards the most important dream of the Iliad 
(2.1 ff.) Dr. Messer says (9) 

One does not realize that the dream exerts any influence 
upon the plot beyond that shown in the immediate 
moves of Agamemnon. 


It is regarded as experimental (47). The Odyssey 
reveals ‘‘additions, improvements, refinements, show- 
ing a more mature art and conscious reflection” (24). 
In the earlier poem dreams come to males only; in 
the latter women are included. The gods of the Iliad 
are portrayed acting, while the Odyssey depicts the 
means through which they act. 

On pages 51-52 we read 
The two poems show five forms in which the dream 
appears. Of these, two are peculiar to the Iliad, two 
are restricted to the Odyssey, and one is common to 
both poems. Peculiar to the Iliad are (a) “Ovecpos or 
a dream daimon which the gods send to the sleeper, 
and (b) the ghost of the dead which appears in a dream. 
In the form common to both poems (c) an unsubstan- 
tial wraith, phantom, efwdov, appears. The two con- 
ceptions restricted to the Odyssey are (d) the dream 
in which the divinity in person comes to the sleeper in 
whom the god is interested, and (e) the dream in which 
neither man nor gods appear, but only things, and that 
too in an allegorical relation. 

These two poems, therefore, give the later writers a 
variety of models both in category and in technique. 
The effect upon the dream technique of the different 
conditions imposed by tragedy is treated on pages 
56-59. On page 57 we read: 

The point to be remembered is that the immediate 
source of the dream in tragedy is to be found not in 
religion and cult, but in the /:ferature, that is, the source 
of the dream in tragedy is a bookish, artistic source. 
The dream now assumes a secondary réle (67): 

The indefiniteness of dream messages and the uncer- 
tainties of dream interpretation contrasted with the 
comparatively greater clarity and definiteness of the 
oracle prevent the former from attaining an equal 
significance with the latter in relation to the plot. 

All the important dreams in the tragedians aze dis- 

cussed, and their relationship to Homeric forerunners, 
which is not always obvious prior to analysis, is pointed 
out. Aeschylus used the dream device frequently, 
while Sophocles deliberately restricted it. Euripides 
carried on the Aeschylean tradition. Among the 
innovations of Euripides was the use of the dream 
to aid in the depicting of psychology rather than the 
portrayal of human action (go). In his hands the 
dream became more complex and intricate. On page 
99 Dr. Messer says: 
Rationalistic Euripides scarcely believed in the divine 
origin of dreams. He accepted the dream as a valu- 
able artistic device. He was not averse, as a crafts- 
man, to giving it a position of the utmost importance 
in advancing the plot. But the dream had 
lost for him all that religious and artistic awe and 
sanctity which it had held for Aeschylus. It was to 
him an instrument to be used for any purpose which 
would serve artistic ends as he conceived them. 


The thesis gives abundant evidence of painstaking 
scholarship. The sentences are carefully weighed 
and well expressed, so that they convey the exact 
shade of meaning intended. As frequently happens 
with suggestive pieces of work, it raises in the reader's 
mind questions which it cannot take time to answer. 
The writer has the entire classical history of the dream 
well in hand, but has been careful not to transgress 
upon later material. It may well serve as the intro- 
duction to an exhaustive treatment of the dream. 
Dr. Messer has ‘staked his claim’ to this field. 

The reviewer cannot forego the opportunity to say a 
word about the style in which dissertations are pub- 
lished. Our Graduate Schools are too apt to give the 
Ph.D. candidate free rein in matters typographical 
and he in turn leaves the matter to the judgment of 
the printing-house. As a result, theses of the same 
institution often present considerable variety and most 
of them are in paper covers. The Columbia Classical 
Studies are published by the same house and have an 
attractive cloth binding. The garb does not make the 
book, but it certainly prepossesses one in favor of its 
contents. It seems, likewise, to bespeak greater 
confidence of the budding scholar in his work. The 
dissertation is (for better or for worse) the magnum opus 
of the vast majority of our Ph.D.’s and should not have 
to overcome the prejudice against a paper cover. It 
is also a source of satisfaction to know that one can 
find in a Columbia thesis a list of preceding theses and 
that they can be purchased at the same time and place. 


EuGENE S. MCCARTNEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


The Syntax of High-School Latin. A Co-operative 
Studv by Fifty Collaborators. Edited by Lee 
Byrne. Revised Edition. The University of 
Chicago Press (1918). Pp. xii+60. 75 cents. 

The original edition of this book, published in August, 
1909, Professor Lodge discussed in THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 3.33-34. The differences between the new 
edition and the old are stated on page x: the terminol- 
ogy has been brought,into closer harmony with that 
of the Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature; and corrections and improvements 
have been made, as the result of criticisms of the first 
edition, particularly of criticisms made by Professor 
Hale, privately and in his review of the book in The 
School Review 18.284-286 (April, 1910). 

The body of statistics remains substantially as in 
the first edition; the ‘‘text’’ of interpretative comment 
has been entirely rewritten, and one new table and 
three illustrative diagrams have been introduced. 

The Introduction (1-12) now deals with the following 
matters: Why an Investigation of this Kind is Needed 
(1-2); Why Syntax is Studied (2-5); The Nature of 
the Reading Process (5-12); What Syntax should be 
Studied (12). All this leads directly to The Statistics 
of Syntax in High-School Latin (13-18). Pages 19-24, 
identical with pages 15-21 of the first edition, contain 
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Explanations of Categories Employed; Further Notes 
on Usage. Pages 25-30 of the first edition, labelled 
Distribution in the Course of Study, are replaced by 
pages 26-40 of the new, labelled The Use of Statistical 
Evidence in Curriculum-Making. Subdivisions here 
are The Bearing of Statistics on the Selection of 
Material (26-31); The Bearing of Statistics on the 
Amount of Material (31-33); The Bearing of Statistics 
on the Arrangement of Material (34-40). The rest 
of the book, whose caption is Illustrative Examples 
Classified under Grammatical Headings (40-60), is 
identical with pages 33-54 of the first edition. 

The matter in the Introduction is all good, and 
deserves careful study. 

On pages 3-4 Mr. Byrne states “a rather wide, in- 
clusive list of the aims of Latin study in genera!’’, assum- 
ing that the High School sets some or all of these aims 
before itself. But ‘‘the central aim is to be found in 
learning to read and in reading the Latin itself”. ‘The 
place of syntax is wholly subsidiary to that of read- 
ing’’ (5). 

Perhaps, however, the parts of the book that will 
make the most appeal are the new table, Table II (27- 
29), showing the relative frequency of a certain group of 
141 constructions, and the two diagrams on page 30, 
which exhibit the same facts in graphic form. 

On pages 35-36 there is a Synopsis of Syntax by 
Years, on pages 38-39 a Tentative Synopsis by Half- 
Years. 

Mr. Byrne and his collaborators deserved well of 
teachers of Latin nine years ago; as the result of his 
prolonged pondering of the material gathered by him- 
self and others, Mr. Byrne now deserves even better 
of his co-workers, in School, College, and University. 
The book is indispensable. Ea 


Catalogue of Casts of Ancient and Modern Gems in 
the Billings Library, University of Vermont. By 
Marbury B. Ogle. Privately printed (1915). 
Pp. 152. 

In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 9.98-102 there was an 
article entitled Some Archaeological Collections in the 
United States. This consisted of a series of papers 
which had been presented at the Ninth Annual Meeting 
of The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, 
held at Swarthmore College, May 8, 1915. In this 
article brief accounts were given of the Olcott Museum, 
Columbia University; The Classical Museum at 
Hunter College; The Archaeological Collection of 
The Johns Hopkins University; The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum; The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; The Saalburg Collection, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. In THE CLAssiICAL WEEKLY 10.2-8, 
Professor D. M. Robinson, in an article entitled The 
Place of Archaeology in the Teaching of the Classics, 
made allusion to other Classical Collections in the 
United States. In THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 6.81-82 


an account was given of Professor Tarbell’s Catalogue 


of Bronzes, etc., in the Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago. 

At no distant date we shall have, I hope, a far more 
complete list than is in print, at present, of the Classical 
Collections in the United States, and of the means 
(periodicals, books, catalogues, travelling collections of 
lantern slides, etc.) of making proper acquaintance 
with such collections. At present 1 purpose to call 
attention—sadly belated, but none the less useful, I 
hope—to a collection of whose existence few are aware— 
The Billings Collection of Casts of Gems, owned by the 
University of Vermont. 

In the Preface to his Catalogue of this Collection, 
Professor Ogle explains that the collection was pre- 
sented to the University of Vermont, in 1891, by Mrs. 
Frederick Billings. The casts had formerly been the 
property of the Honorable G. P. Marsh, who had 
acquired them, in 1854, while he was in Italy as Minis- 
ter from the United States. Mr. Marsh had bought 
them from Lord Vernon, under whose direct supervis- 
ion they had been made, with the aid of facilities 
afforded by the Grand Duke of Tuscany. The main 
part of the collection consists of about 1,500 plaster 
and sulphur casts, and about 300 glass pastes (these 
for the most part represent modern gems). Professor 
Ogle has catalogued the best known and those most 
worthy of display. 

The gems represented now rest in various cabinets 
throughout Europe and furnish examples of the glyptic 
art from the Archaic Greek period to modern times. 

Since Mr. Marsh left no catalogue, and since nothing 
is known about the collection beyond what is recorded 
above, it has been impossible, in many cases, to 
trace the original gem from which the cast was taken, 
or to state definitely whether the original gem was 
genuine or a forgery. 

Professor Ogle states further, in his Preface, that he 
had attempted to arrange the casts chronologically. 
This had proved to be a very difficult task, because 
few who have written on gems or have prepared cata- 
logues of collections, have deemed it necessary to assign 
even approximate dates. I have been obliged, there- 
fore in many cases, because of the lack of definite 


information, to draw my own conclusions from the 
subject of the gems and the method of treatment. 


Preceding the Catalogue proper is a Bibliography 
(unpaged) giving works to which references are made in 
the descriptions of the casts. In the body of the book, 
pages 1-146, 1318 casts are listed. The material is 
grouped as follows: 

Oriental (Babylonian, Persian, Phoenician), Nos. 1- 
13 (pages 1-2); Greek (Mycenaean, Archaic, Best 
Period), 14-28 (3-5); Etruscan Scarabs, 29-68 (5-9); 
Hellenistic 69-128 (9-16); Early Roman, 129-285 
(16-36); Graeco-Roman Gems, 286-835 (36-96); 
Heads, 836-984 (97-109); Miscellaneous Gems, Chiefly 
of the Later Empire, 985-1002 (109-111); Gems of 
Doubtful Authenticity, 1003-1086 (112-121); Renais- 
sance and Modern Gems, 1087-1318 (121-146). Of 
this last division the original is unplaced (121), unless 
statement is made to the contrary. 
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Professor Ogle gives a description, brief but clear, of 
each gem. He also indicates its shape, the material 
of which the original was made, and the place where 
the original, if known, is now to be found. Finally, 
he gives references to works in which the original has 
been figured and described. 

The Index covers pages 147-152. Init are listed the 
subjects covered by the gems—a goodly variety, 
surely—and the names of actual or supposed engravers. 

In this Catalogue Professor Ogle has done a very 
laborious and a very useful piece of work. It is to 
be hoped his labors will result in making the Collection 


better known. 
From Pericles to Philip. By T. R. Glover. New 
York: The Macmillan Company (1917). Pp. xi+ 


405. 

This is a delightful book to read. It is an attempt 
to survey what has been left by “‘the great natures and 
master intellects’ that interpreted the period from 
Pericles to Philip II. We vouch at once for the 
author’s modest claim that it is an ‘honest and sympa- 
thetic’ attempt. 

“‘Books’’, remarks Mr. Glover, ‘‘are strange things 
and have strange ways—like certain insects, when 
they feel themselves in wrong hands, they will sham 
dead”. A reviewer is almost challenged to show that 
in falling into his hands Mr. Glover’s book has not 
fallen into wrong hands by making the same sort of 
inferences from it as to the author’s life, personality, 
and ideas that Mr. Glover makes regarding Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Euripides, Xenophon (especially Xeno- 
phon), and Isocrates. He would then discover several 
indications of asojourn in Canada, a hint or two of a 
visit or visits to the United States, and many evidences 
of a taste and memory for good poetry—reflective 
poetry chiefly; of a knack for translating into 
English verse; of a repugnance for imperialism, 
chauvinism, intolerance, and all kinds of individual 
and national aggressiveness; of a reasoned faith in 
democracy, though not in the democracy of Athens 
or Greece; of a keen sense for spiritual values; of a 
fondness for making things intelligible by specific 
instances rather than by general statements; of a skill, 
perfected by practice, in weaving quotations, comment, 
descriptions, and arguments into a quiet narrative 
that is conversational in character, and has the weak- 
ness of conversation—quick change of subject—, but 
of good conversation—dexterity in transitions. With- 
out the dash Mr. Glover would be hard put to it. 

His attitude is in general kindly and apologetic. 
He wants you to see what Herodotus and the others 
have done rather than what they have left undone— 
what they have done well rather than what they have 
done amiss. He treats successively the father of 


history, the father of critical history, and Xenophon 
without letting appreciation for any one of them be 
diminished by his greater or less effort and success in 
searching out and presenting the truth. Indeed he 


gives the impression at times of welcoming a ‘helpful 
mistake’ even in a history. Yet what he has done 
was well worth doing—and timely. Xenophon, 
above all, has profited by this sincere endeavor to 
understand him; and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the reading of this book will put new heart and confi- 
dence into every teacher of the Anabasis for whom 
books do not ‘‘sham dead”. At the end we are really 
impressed with the versatility and wealth of knowledge 
of Herodotus, the depth of feeling in Thucydides, 
the constructiveness of Euripides’s criticism, the origi- 
nality of Xenophon, and the sincerity of Isocrates. 

The method of treatment used has its limitations. 
One suspects that Mr. Glover could write another book 
of equal length and the same title by weaving ‘talk’ 
about excerpts from the works of Aristophanes, Ando- 
cides, Lysias, Isaeus, Aeschines, and Demosthenes. 
Indeed such a second volume would be quite desirable. 
Nor is incompleteness the only defect of this biographi- 
cal specialization. ‘‘The unexamined life’ said So- 
crates, ‘‘was really un-live-able for a human being”. 
So, too, in Mr. Glover’s practice, the unexamined phrase 
that has in it a gleam of light for personality is unen- 
durable. But what of the unexamined facts that 
are to be found here and there in the opus incertum 
in which are set Mr. Glover’s Hellenistic portrait 
marbles? For of these there are some—probably 
not many. One or two that have caught our eye 
follow. Cleon (page 64) and Agyrrhius (276) are 
both made the authors of the rpiwSoroy for attendance at 
the Ecclesia, and the slip made in attributing this 
post-Euclidean innovation to Cleon is responsible 
for a repetition of the error on page 132. The grain 
route from the Black Sea to Athens is traced at page 133 
(out of deference to Mr. Leaf, perhaps) ‘‘to Euboea, 
then across the island and over the Euripus, and by 
land from Oropus through Attica to Athens’, while on 
p. 307, when an actual voyage and not mere theory is 
in question, the route follows the sea from Euboea via 
Sunium to the Piraeus. Commerce between Athens 
and Euboea alone suffices to account for the busy life 
of the road via Oropus vouched for by Heraclides the 
Critic. Against the discharge of cargoes on the east 
coast of Euboea and their carriage across the hog- 
back of the island, the absence of a port, expense, and 
politics all tell; while the well-known accessibility of 
the Piraeus whatever wind blows (Xenophon, Revenues 
1.7) makes such a burdensome approach to Athens 
unnecessary. The envoy, Timocrates of Rhodes, who 
came to Greece in 396-395 B.C. and distributed 
Persian money among the leaders in Thebes, Corinth, 
Argos, and possibly Athens is said by Mr. Glover 
(233, 303, 380) to have been sent by Tithraustes, as 
Xenophon states, whereas chronology and general 
probability are all in favor of its being Pharnabazos 
who sent him, as the Oxyrhynchia Hellenica (2.5) 
informs us. What he brought was not ‘“‘fifty gold 
talents’, in any event, for Xenophon says ‘fifty silver 
talents’ (Hell. 5.1), which, moreover, are equal to 15,000 
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darics, if Persian talents are meant, 11,700, if Attic 
talents are meant (Eduard Meyer. Theopomps Hel- 
lenika, 45). Hence the probability is that Plutarch 
is right (Agesilaus 15, not 20, as Mr. Glover has it) 
when he has Agesilaus say that he was driven from 
Asia by 10,000 Persian archers and wrong when he 
(Apophthegm, Lac. Ages. 40), followed by Mr. 
Glover (379), makes the ‘archers’ 30,000 in number. 

These are blemishes, but they are found in the opus 
incertum, and are probably unavoidable in a book so 
rich in facts, inferences, parallels, and citations as this 
one is; and they do not detract appreciably from the 
value of the work as a whole. 

The index suffers from the author’s excess of modesty. 

W. S. FERGUSON. 
SYMPOSIUM ON THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS 
AN IMPORTANT PAMPHLET 


In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 12.62-63 an account was 
published of a very important meeting of The Phila- 
delphia Society for the Promotion of Liberal Studies, 
held in November last. The meeting took the form 
of a Symposium on The Value of the Classics; none 
of the speakers was a professional classicist. The 
addresses were so well received that Provost Edgar 
Fahs Smith, of the University of Pennsylvania, who is 
well and widely known as an ardent and practical 
champion of the Classics, arranged for the publication 
of the addresses by the University of Pennsylvania, 
in a pamphlet of 51 pages, a copy of which has just 
come to hand, The contents are as follows: 

Modern Languages, W. W. Comfort (7-8); Law, 
David Werner Amram (9-11); Medicine, Charles R. 
Turner (12-16); Biology, Spencer Trotter (17-19); 
Historical Studies, Morris Jastrow, Jr. (20-26); Archi- 
tecture, Leicester Bodine Holland (27-31); Journal- 
ism, Fullerton L. Waldo (32-34); Theology, Rev. 
Phillips E. Osgood (35-40); Education, Frank P. 
Graves (41-47); The College Curriculum, Miss M. 
Carey Thomas (48-51). 

This valuable addition to the available apparatus 
on its general theme should be welcomed by every 
reader of THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY. Each such reader 
may secure a copy of the pamphlet, by addressing 
Professor George Depue Hadzsits, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
enclosing five cents in stamps, to cover cost of postage 
and clerical services. On behalf of its readers, THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY extends hearty thanks to Provost 
Smith and the University of Pennsylvania. eh & 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 
IV 

American Philosophical Society—LVII, 2, The Syriac Dialogue 
“Socrates”, W. R. Newbold.—LVYII, 7, A Brief History of the 
Study of Greek Vase Painting, S. B. Luce. 

Bulletin Hispanique—Apr.-June, Exploration archéologique de 
Bolonia (province de Cadix), P. Paris.—Oct.-Dec., Chronique 
Ibéro-Romaine. Les fouilles archéologiques, R. Lantier. 


Bulletin of the John Rylands Library—Feb.-July, The Venetian 
Point of View in Roman History, R. S. Conway. 

Calcutta Review—July A Legendary History of Alexander the 
Great, J. N. Das Gupta 
Church Qu: arterly Review— Oct., 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 

Phrygians). 

Contemporary Review—Sept., 
Greek Tragedy).—Nov., 
Britain*). 

Dial—Nov. 2, Preservation of the Study of Latin [editorial com- 
ment: see THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 12.112].—Dec. 28 ,Letters 
to Unknown Women: Heliodora, R. Adlington. 

Dublin Review.—Oct.-Dec., (Manuel des études 
latines: v. Littérature latine, L. Le vurand). 

Educational Review—Jan., Cleon and the War {in Notes and News, 
editorial comment on Professor Gilbert Murray's Creighton 
Lecture, Cleon and Aristophanes}. 

Fortnightly Review—Aug., “Our Euripides, the Human"’, W. L 
Courtney. 

Italy To-Day—Jan. 2, Arch of Marcus Aurelius |in Tripoli] Restored 
by Italians. 

Jewish Quarterly Review—July-Oct., 
Max Radin [reviews of W. Bousset, 
Schulbetrieb in Alexandria und Rome; S. Krauss, Studien zur 
Byzantinisch- Geschichte; E. Bouchier, Syria as a 
Roman Province: = He arrer, Studies in the History of the 
Roman Province Sy ria]. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society—July-Oct., The Influence of 
Aristotle on the Development of the Syllosism in Indian Logic, 
M. M. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

La Lectura (Madrid)—Oct., (La vida y las doc 
por Jenofonte). 

Literary World—Sept. 5, (G. Fenwick, The Odes of Horace, Book ii, 
Translated into English Verse) .- lays Ancient and 
Modern = (W. L. Courtney, Old Saws and Modern Instances); 
Neo-Piatonism =(T. Whittaker, The Neo-Platonists: a Study 
in the History of Hellenism). 

L 28. How Sleep the Brave [after Simonides). 


= (Hastings, 
Mundas- 


Religion and Ethics = 
Volume 9, 


(Louise E. Matthaei, Studies in 
Codrington, Roman Roads in 


grecques et 


Graeco-Roman Judaica, 
Judisch-Christlicher 


trinas de Sécrates, 


—N¢ & 


Mercure de France—Nov. 1, Un empereur romain féministe, 
L. Denise et G. de Dubor. 

Neophilologus—Vol. 4, no. 1, De Infinitivus futuri in het Grieks en 
in het Nederlands, D. C. Hesseling; Leconte de Lisle en 
Theocritus, W. E. J. Kuiper. 

New Statesman—Dec. 21, Sympathetic Magic = (J. Frazer, Folk- 
lore in the Old Testament). 

Nineteenth Century—Nov., Two Plays of gene W. S. Lilly. 

Nouvelle Revue—Nov. 1, Héraclés: Prométhée Délivré 
{two poems], J. Delbrél. 

Nuova Antologia—Aug. 16, La ‘Politica’ di Aristotele [short 
notice of eg! a of Aristotle’s Politics, by V. Costanz]. 
Outlook—Dec. 11, A Bit of Roman History [a short note], G. A. 
Harrer. wa an. 1, Boys Talking Latin in New York City; What 

Scientists Think about the Classics. 

Photo-Era—Jan., Architectural Tradition for the Peetagroghier. 
The Greek and Roman Orders (illustrated), E. L. Harrison. 

Reale Istituto Lombardo—51.10-13, La manumis sio “del servus 
communis nel diritto romano classico, G. Rotondi. 

Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littér: eture -Aug. 1, F. Villeneuve, 
Essai sur Perse (S. Chabert); F. Villeneuve, A. Persi Flacci 
Saturae (S. 15, American Journal of Archaelo- 
ogy, XII, A. de Ridder. 

Revue d’ iHisvoire Littéraire de la France— Ji an.-March, R. Lebégue 
La traduction du traité De Naturalibus Quaestionibus par 
Malherbe [continued in the number for April-June]. 

Revue de l'Histoire des Religions—May-June, Porphy re, L’antre 
des Nymphes, traduit par J. Trabucco suivi d'un essai sur 
Les grottes dans les cultes magico-religieux par P. Saintyves 
(René Dussard). 

Revue de Métaphysique * de Morale—July-Aug., Le 
chez Aristote, O. Hamelin. 

Revue Philosophique—Nov.-Dec., Etudes sur la signification et 
1a place de la Physique dans la Philosophie de Platon, L. Robin. 

Revue Universitaire—Oct., Pour !’enseignement du latin chez les 
jeunes filles, M. Bra unschv rig. 

Rivista Storica Italiana—Apri!-June, A. Piganiol, 
capitation sous !e bas- romain 1). 


concept 


L'impét de 


Saturday Review—Oct. 109, (W. ‘ourney, Old Saws and Modern 
Instances); (W. W. Fow ter, irgil’'s Ga of the Clans, 
and Aeneas at the Site of Rome) Nov. 16, (T. Whittaker, The 
Neo-Platonists).—Nov. 23, (E. Barker, Greek Political 


Theory). 

Sewanee Review—Oct.-Dec., Moody's “The Fire Bringer’’ for 
To-Day, Martha H. Shackford [with the inevitable comparison 
with the Greekj. 

Spectator—Oct. 26, (F. Barker, Greek Political Theory).—Nov. 
30, The Grand Opportunity for Archaeology {in the Near East, 
as the result of peace].— Dec. 14, (JJ. S. Willmore, Kultur in 
Roman Times).—Dec. 21, (W. L. Courtney, Old Saws and 
Modera Instances). W.S M. 
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Musa Americana 


A collection of twelve Latin songs set to 
popular melodies by Rev. AntHony F. 
Geyser, S. J., Professor of Latin Liter- 
ature at St. Stanislaus Seminary, Flor- 
issant, Mo. 


The author has spared no labor in put- 
ting his Latin songs into a simple but 
spirited style, well adapted for musical 
rendition. 

Contains such well-known melodies as 
The Star-Spangled Banner; Just Before 
the Battle, Mother; Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, and others. 


15 cents a copy postpaid; six or more 
copies, 12 cents each, postpaid. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1076 W. 12th St., Chicago II. 


Towle and Jenks’s 


Caesar’s Gallic War 


Books I-IV 
with Selections for Sight Reading 


Second Year Latin 


complete in one book 
containing 
Text with Notes. 
English-Latin Prose Exercises. 


Grammatical Appendix containing all Latin 
Grammar illustrated in Caesar. 


Vocabulary to Books I - IV. 
Selections for Sight Reading. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


THE ROMANS AT HOME 


A series of sets of lantern-slides tllustrating 
the most significant phases of 


Roman Private Life 


Also sets illustrating the life and exploits of Julius 
Caesar, the life and political career of Cicero, the 
Wanderings of Aeneas, Roman Mythology, etc. 


For the Use of High Schools 
and Colleges 


These sets are from the negatives made by the Latin 
Department of the State University of Iowa for cir- 
culation through the Extension Bureau among the 
High Schools of the State. 


In response to many inquiries arrangements have 
been made whereby duplicates may be purchased by 
Schools at moderate rates. 


For particulars address 
F. C. Eastman, Iowa City, Iowa 


TEACH LATIN FORMS 
BY CARD GAMES 


Game of the Latin Declensions 
160 Cards. 85 Cents. 


Games of the Latin Conjugations: First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Conjugations, each 
192 cards. 85 cents per set 


by EFFIE CASE, M. A. 


Entirely new device to help Teachers and Students. 
The games may be played by an entire class, by groups, 
or like solitaire, or for supervised study. 

When S layed ca a class, the play of each student is 
seen by the entire class 
The games are in use in the leading High Schools, 


Normal Schools and College Preparatory Schools of 


thirty-eight | States. They are also used in the Teach- 
ers’ courses in a number of Universities. 


EFFIE CASE 
4958 Blackstone Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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The Oxford Library 


of -Translations 


Alfred: Boethius. | Machiavelli's Prince. 
Apuleius: Apologia. | Marcus Aurelius An- 
Apuleius: Metamor- toninus., 

phoses, 2 vols. Parallel Psalter, The 
Aristotle: Politics. Philostratus. 


Beowulf. Plato's Socratic Dia- 

Caesar: Civil War. logues. 

Caesar: Gallic War. | Plato’s Republic,2 vols. 

Dante: Divina Com- Plutarch’s Essays. 
media. Plutarch’s Moralia. 

Dante: Convivio. Life of Porphyry of 

Demostheres: Public | Gaza. 

Orations, 2 vols. Propertius. 

Epictetus. Sidonius’s Letters. 

Heine: Songs. St. Bernard: On Con- 
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